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FRENCH DECORATIVE ART IN THE XVIII CENTURY 



CRENCH XVIII century art! What 
1 visions it evokes of grace and charm 
coupled with certain obvious frivolities 
that do not mar its creations, because 
they are carried out with touch so light 
and dexterous. Under the hand of the 
French XVIII century artist even the 
trivial became important — because it 
was so to its creator. One can imagine 
no moment more serious to a Watteau, 
a Boucher, a Fragonard, than that in 
w^hich he applied the last touch of airy 
grace to one of his fetes galantes. 

The illustrations to this article are 
from original drawings that show XVI 1 1 
century French art at its gayest — there- 
fore at its most serious moments. 
These important drawings are part of 
a collection in New York City, yet so 
insufficiently known to those who 
should be aware of its remarkable 
array of projects and other expressions 
of French XVIII century decoration 
that, to The Lotus, it seems almost like 
a treasure trove. 



This assembly of more than five hun- 
dred drawings, signed by the leading 
French decoratists of the period repre- 
sented — including several by Watteau 
and Boucher — is the Decloux collection 
in the Cooper Union Museum, an in- 
stitution of the great usefulness of 
which it is superfluous to speak. The 
Council for the Museum at the time 
the collection was acquired, consisted 
of Messrs. George B. Agnew, John W. 
Alexander, Charles K. Beekman, C. 
Ledyard Blair, EdwTn H. Blashfield, 
George Blumenthal, George S. Bow- 
doin, S. W. Bridgham, Charles S. 
Brown, John L. Cadwalader, R. Bay- 
ard Cutting, Theodore M . Davis, Fred- 
erick Dielman, Cleveland H. Dodge, 
William T. Evans, Frederick DePeyster 
Foster, Daniel C. French, Charles W. 
Gould, Edward S. Harkness, Thomas 
Hastings, J . Woodward Haven, George 
A. Hearn, Erskine Hewitt, John Innes 
Kane, Frank B. Keech, Howard Mans- 
field, Arthur H. Masten, George B. 
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McClellan, Ambrose Monell. Victor 
Morawetz, J. Pierpont Morgan, Rich- 
ard Mortimer, John L. B. Mott, Charles 
A. Munn, John F. O^Rourke, Amos 
R. E. Pinchot, George A. PHmpton, 
Jacob H. SchifF, Edward \V. Sheldon, 
Edward M. Shepard, John W. Simp- 
son, Thomas Snell, Frank K. Sturgis, 
J. Frederic Tams, William Ambrose 
Taylor, Louis C. Tiffany, Paul Tucker- 
man. Frederick S. Wait, Henry Gal- 



sonality, the depicting of his chateaux 
and, in general, to a serious if occa- 
sionally staid and pompous expression 
of classical subjects. With his death, 
the inevitable reaction set in, but if it 
was toward the trivial, it was also fortu- 
nately toward its expression in terms 
of the most consummate Q^race. 

Areason why French XVIII century 
decoration is so exquisite and survives 
so persistently, is that the greatest art- 




Salle a Manger, Louis XVI. By Jean-Charles Delafosse 



braith Ward, Frederick D. Weekes, 
Frank S. Witherbee. The great ma- 
jority of these still are members. In 
their purchase of the Decloux collec- 
tion, they added most materially to the 
Museum^s sphere of usefulness. 

French XVIII century art does not 
begin with the century, but with the 
death of Louis XIV, w^hich did not 
occur until 1715. To his very end, Le 
Roi Soleil influenced theart of his time, 
which was largely given over to the 
celebration of his achievements in war 
and peace, the glorification of his per- 



ists did not disdain to practise it, or at 
least to contribute to it. 

Such w^as the case even in Louis 
XlV'stime. In i665, Mignard decorated 
for the queen-mother the dome of Val- 
de-Grace, the church she had erected to 
show her gratitude for the birth of 
Louis XIV. A copy of this decoration, 
in chiaroscuro, was Mignard's entrance 
picture to the Academy. He repre- 
sented Paradise on the cupola as the 
sky, the persons of the Trinity forming 
a centre, surrounded by two hundred 
figures of the heavenly life, of the very 
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heroic proportions of more than three 
times the natural size. The work won 
additional eclat from Moliere's cele- 
brating it by a poem when finished. 
Noblemen em- 
ployed Mignard 
for decorating 
their palaces, 
and public esti- 
mate made him 
the first artist 
in fresco of the 
time. 

De Troy ( 1645- 
17301 introduced 
by Madame de 
Montespan to 
her associates 
at court, left 
many pictures 
of these in the 
form of god- 
desses, in the 
manner of Lar- 
gilliere. But 
both Madame 
de Montespan 
and Madame de 
Maintenon em- 
broidered from 
his drawings. 
Artists co-oper- 
ated to secure a 
desired decora- 
tive effect. Bou- 
cher, the favor- 
ite in what may be called the Pompa- 
dour circle of artists — Oudry, Van Loo. 
Claude Joseph Vernet, Boulanger, 
Vien— whom she employed to adorn her 
country-houses, seemed to have been 
born to assist in carrying out her artis- 
tic ideas. In the gallery, plans for which 
she herself drew, she placed her easel 




Flambeau for Three Lights. Bronze and porcelain. By Le Barbier 



pictures by Boucher and surrounded 
each with a wreath of flowers carved 
by Verbruch and coloured by Dinant 
and Le Fort — surely a striking example 

of artistic co- 
operation. A 
figure drawing 
by Boucher for 
the angle of a 
ceiling isin the 



Decloux col- 
lection. The 
Boucher tapes- 
tries made by 
the Gobelins 
are famous. 

The Salle du 
Conseilat Fon- 
tainebleu w^as 
decorated by 
Boucher. Books 
on French XVI 1 1 
century design 
are incomplete 
without pic- 
tures of it. The 
seats of the set- 
tees and chairs 
are c o \^ e r e d 
with Beauvais 
tapestry of a 
Louis XVI de- 
sign, in frames 
that are kept in 
the Louis XV 
style. Surely it 
is not enough to study Boucher's easel 
pictures to gain a correct ensemble of 
his style, for, despite the fame of his 
easel paintings, it is within bounds to 
say that he is chiefly distinguished as 
a decorative painter of walls and ceil- 
ino-s. The SaUe du Conseil is another 
example of co-operation, for the sculp- 
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tor, Antoine Rousseau, also took part 
in the decoration. 

Over and over again, in fact, one is 
confronted with this basic reason for 



But to speak of Boucher is to antici- 
pate. For it is to that great artist, Wat- 
teau, who came earher.that the glory 
of originating French XVIII century 




Ceiling. By Salembier 



the beautv and endurino- influence of 
French XVIII century decorative art. 
namely, that the greatest artists of the 
time did not disdain to put forth their 



decorative art belongs. For nothing 
could be clearer than that it is derived 
from Watteau^s easel paintings of so- 
ciety genres of the period , pictures that 
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Interior Decoration with 

choicest eflbrts in its cause. They did 
not wTjrry over the question whether 
their commission w^as for an easel paint- 
ing or a wall panel. Their sole concern 
was that it was to be a thing of beauty. 



Tapestry. By Daniel Marot 

in all essentials are decorative. 

His reputation made, society began 
to dress a la Watteau; the salons and 
boudoirs were appointed a la Watteau 
and beaux and belles adopted a carriage 
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and pose a la Watteau. His fetes galantes, 
and fetes champetres, in which even 
nature assumed an air of frohc and 
became a sort of French Arcadia that 
never existed, an 
airy nothing to 
which his light, 
graceful touch gave 
artistic importance 
— what are these 
but decorations? 
Walpole, after 
praising Watteau's 
lightness of touch, 
criticises his land- 
scape. ''His trees/' 
he says, ''appear 
as unnatural to our 
eyes, as his figures 
must do to a real 
peasant who had 
never stirred be- 
yond his village. 
In my late journeys 
to Paris, the cause 
of this grievous 
absurdity was ap- 
parent to me, 
though nothing 
can excuse it. Wat- 
teau's trees are 
copied from those 
of the Tuilleries 
and villas near 
Paris ; a strange 
scene to study na- 
ture in! There I 
saw the originals 

of those tufts of plumes and fans, and 
trimmed-up groves, that nod to one 
another like the scenes of an opera.'' 
But w^hat is this conventionalised ex- 
pression of nature, when transferred 
from park and garden to a picture, if 
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Ornaments and Flowers. In the manner of Leriche 



not a final decorative touch added to 
what, in its essence, is already a deco- 
ration ? By Watteau there will be found 
illustrating this article (page Syo) an 

arabesque with 
figures done in 
pierre d'ltalie and 
Indiaink. It is en- 
titled "Le Berger 
Empresse" (The 
Insistent Shep- 
herd). Its charm 
speaks for itself. 
It may be said in 
passing that when 
French XVIII cen- 
tury art is heavy, 
there is cause for 
this. There are 
frames for mirrors 
which, to our taste, 
are over-elaborate. 
This was partly due 
to the rarity and 
costliness of glass. 
Although in gen- 
eral use in the dec- 
oration of palaces, 
etc., glass was still 
of sufficient impor- 
tance to be used 
somewhat spar- 
ingly, amplitude 
of size being given 
to each piece by 
the massive sur- 
rounding. These 
girandoles appear 
to have been made in soft wood and gilt, 
the gilding toning down features of the 
design that might otherwise have be- 
come obtrusive — grotesques, masca- 
rons, shells, plumes, etc. Colonies of 
Venetian Hassmakers were settled in 

c5 
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France. To mirrors over the chimney- 
pieces (trumeaus) they gave an edge 
gently bevelled an inch in width, fol- 
lowino^ the contour of the frame. These 

workmen showed great skill 

in the way they dealt with in- 
terrupted curves, short lines, 
angles, etc. They held the 
glass over their heads and the 
edge w^as cut by grinding. In 
Louis XIV time France still 
imported its glass from Italy, 
and the Venetian mirrors in 
the glass hall of the Grand 
Trianon are said to have cost 
over S5o,ooo. 

Noting now the illustrations 
to this article, of which the Watteau 
arabesque has been mentioned, the 
oblong frieze at the head of the first 
page is in the style of Gille Paul Cauvet 
(1731-1788). The design is an excep- 
tionally fine painting on canvas and 
was carried 
out on the 
panel of the 
doorof a bou- 
doir of the 
period of 
Louis XVI. 
Le Barbier 
designed the 
flambeau a 
t r o i s 1 u - 
mieres on 
page 363. 
It was carried out in bronze and por- 
celain, and it w^ould be difficult to im- 
agine a more graceful and delicate work 
of its kind. The desio-n is inw^ater col- 
our over a pen drawing. Le Barbier, 
who was a native of Rouen, w^ent to 
Paris to study. Like so many other XV 1 1 1 
centurv French decorative artists, he 




Clock. Bv Lalonde 




A "Confident. 



was found w^orthy of being received as 
a painter into the Academy. In Le 
Barbier^s case this occurred in 1785. 
Afterwards he was engaged in illus- 
trating books, doing his deco- 
rative drawing betw^een times. 
The salle a manger (page 
3(52) is by that master of deco- 
rative design, Jean-Charles 
Delafosse (1734- 1789). This 
design for a dining room is in 
Louis XVI style. 

In the center is a mantel- 
piece with a mirror, which is 
ornamented wath wa^eaths end- 
ing above the astragal in a me- 
dallion reaching into the cor- 
nice. On the mantelpiece are two groups 
of cupids supporting candelabra; and 
to the right and left two groups of pi- 
lasters, fluted and with capitals, sur- 
mounted by medallions. In the two 
circular corners are tw^o fountains 

with groups 
of children 
supporting 
urns; w^hile 
above the 
niches are 
tw^o large 
bas-reliefs, 
a cornice 
with post 
terminating 
the compo- 
sition. This 
is a beautiful design, of elaborate yet 
delicate execution in pen drawing re- 
touched with India ink. 

Here it is proper to mention the other 

illustrations to this article that are by 

Delafosse. Thev include the frontis- 

piece to this number, a Salon de danse. 

Rich and elegant in architecture, this 



Bv Lalonde 




Decoration for the Stairway of the Chateau d'Albermarle at Voorst. By Isaac Moucheron 
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rises brilliantly in the foreground, orna- 
mented with columns and with groups 
of cupids on marble pedestals with 
wreaths of flowers. They are playing 
on musical instruments. The hall is 
adorned with double Corinthian pilas- 
ters alternating with mirrors, the upper 
part decorated with wreaths and tro- 
phies. The panel decorations consist 
of medallions showing children in a 
ring and perfume-burners; in the cor- 
ners are carved groups of cupids play- 



while not reproduced here, has impor- 
tance, because it probably was carried 
out for a fete in honour of Marie An- 
toinette and the Dauphin, who went 
as trees; and figures in this curious 
guise are shown in the drawing. The 
plan is for a peristyle of grand propor- 
tions, and giving access through a wide 
arched passage to a circular room, 
where a buff^et has been placed. It is 
ornamented with pilasters and with 
statues of women holding up an en- 




Boudoir, Louis XVI. By Jean-Charles Delafosse 



ing amid clouds. There are projections 
with foliage to separate the panelling 
from the ceiling, on which is repre- 
sented an allegory of nymphs and 
cupids. 

In the middle a door gives access to 
the room, above it being placed the 
orchestra on steps rising as far as the 
panelling. A number of persons in 
fancy dress are grouped harmoniously 
in the foreground; in the background 
a free space is reserved for the scene 
of a ballet. 

A companion design by this artist, 



tablature supporting arches, between 
which, besides sculptures and orna- 
ments, are discerned galleries filled 
with spectators. Two orchestras, one 
on the right, the other on the left, are 
placed directly underneath, receiving 
the light from outside. Groups of per- 
sons in fancy dress as well as masked 
and grotesque personages give anima- 
tion and movement to this fine composi- 
tion. 

Reverting, after this brief digression, 
to the illustrations in the article, Dela- 
fosse is further represented (on page 
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369) by a design for three vases, excel- with wide flame and the phoenix sup- 
lent examples of this gifted man's porting a medallion surrounded by 



modeles d'orfeverie; 
and on page 368 by a 
boudoir. 

The design is a plan 
for a boudoir in the 
style of Louis XVI. 
Two large panels 
framed in wide pilas- 
ters divide the wall 
into three parts. In 
the center is a double 
door surmounted by 
an arch, which is 
crowned with 
a group of Cu- 
pids support- 
ing a shield and 
forming a fron- 
ton. Higher still 
is a long frieze 
fluted and brok- 
en, above the 
pilasters, by 
rectangles or- 
namented with 
foliage in the 
manner of capi- 
tals. The deco- 
ration of the pi- 
lasters and the 
large panel is 
not the same 
on the left as on 
the right. On 
the latter it is 
purely orna- 
mental, com- 
posed of rustic 
instruments of 
music — tambourine, flute, bagpipe — 
in the pilasters, and the symbols of an 
''eternal fire'' in the panel: the torch 




Modeles d'Orfeverie. Vases. Jean-Charles Delafosse 
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Girandoles. By Roettiers 



roses. On the left, in 
the pilasters, caryat- 
ides are holding up 
shells that support 
ewers, and the panel 
is ornamented with 
cupids in flight, after 
Boucher. 

On page 365 is a 
panel of ornaments 
and flowers, an XVIII 
century painting on 
canvas in the style of 
Leriche. The 
page opposite 
this has two il- 
lustrations — a 
ceiling by Sal- 
embier and a 
decorative inter- 
ior with tapes- 
tries, by Marot. 
Salembier, 
concerning 
whom there are 
few biograph- 
ical data, was a 
designer and or- 
nament worker 
of the lightest 
and most deli- 
cate taste. He 
designed friezes 
and arabesques 
and his work 
also includes 
models for work 
in bronze and 
articles in gold 
and silver, which he engraved. He was 
also a professor of drawing. There are 
works by him dating from as late as 
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1809. The ceiling illustrated is com- 
posed of ornaments and figures. 

The decoration by Daniel Marot (about 
1650-1712I is an interior with panels of 



land where he became attached to the 
entourage of the Prince of Orange. 
When, in 1688, William of Orange 
ascended the throne of England under 










''Le Berger Empresse " (The Persistent Shepherd.) Arabesque by Watteau 



tapestry representing Chinese land- 
scapes with numerous figures. Marot 
was a Parisian by birth. After having 
practiced the profession of architect in 
France, he was obliged to leave the 
country, after the revocation of the 
Edict of Nantes ( i (585) . He went to Hol- 



the name of William III, Marot was 
appointed architect to the King. 

Designs by Lalonde, a noted deco- 
rator and designer of the period of 
Louis XVI, are shown on page 366. 
One is for a clock, the other showing 
the front and section of a ''confident'' 
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(a large sofa with seats in the cornersl. He also was skilled in architecture 

On the page opposite the Lalonde and in perspective, 
designs is the drawing for a stairw^ay The decoration was painted for the 





Arabesque. By Louis Prieur 

signed and dated (October 22, 1700) by 
Isaac Moucheron (1670- 1744) a cele- 
brated painter born in Amsterdam. 



Arabesque. By Moitte 

Staircase of the Chateau d'Albermarle 
at Voorst ; but the composition is Ma- 
rot's. His inspiration in turn was de- 
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rived from the decorative work that 
Lebrun executed at Versailles for what 
was called the Ambassadors' staircase. 
(Grand staircase of Louis XIV, de- 
stroyed under Louis XV.) Moucheron 
executed the decorative painting after 
the drawing, which shows some varia- 
tions from Marot's composition. The 
work was done for 
Arnold Van Kepple, 
who went to England 
with William of Orange 
and in 1697 became 
an English earl. 

The flambeau, or 
girandole for four 
lights, on page 869, is 
from a design by Jac- 
ques Roettiers (1707- 
1784), an engraver and 
famous goldsmith. 

Two panels in ara- 
besques will be found 
on page 871. One is 
by Louis Prieur, a 
late XVIII century 
designer. 

Jean Guillaume 
Moitte (1747-18 10) a 
sculptor, designed the 
other graceful stand 
of arabesques with 
many figures. Moitte 
executed the most 
graceful sculptures in the palace of the 
Legion of Honour (formerly the Hotel 
de Salm) . They are so fine that for a long 
time they were attributed to Clodion. 

Lalonde is seen again on the last page 
of the article in a girandole with four 
candles, mounted on a quiver and con- 
nected by wreaths of roses— a charming 




Girandole. By Lalonde 



pen drawing retouched with India ink. 
Not only was there during the aston- 
ishing period in which these men 
wrought, a co-operation of artists, 
there was also a co-operation of the 
arts. The Gobelins, Beauvais, Aubus- 
son, Savonnerie supplied the textiles. 
When exceptionally fine porcelain 
mountings were re- 
quired for some un- 
usually beautiful piece 
of furniture, they were 
made at Sevres. Ex- 
quisite woods and 
marbles were intro- 
duced. The cabinet- 
maker was an artist 
who signed his work 
with as much right, 
his contemporaries 
considered, as the 
painter did his canvas 
and the sculptor his 
bronze. Delicacy, 
grace — qualities for 
which early in the 
period Watteau had 
set the standard— these 
are the web and woof 
of that marvellous 
thing which we ac- 
claim as French XV 1 1 1 
century decorative 
art. 

The extreme backward swing of the 
pendulum that followed it, shows that 
lightness and dexterity could go no fur- 
ther. There is no greater tribute to the 
charm of that art, which we divide into 
the periods of the Regency and of Louis 
XV and XVI , than the frigid classicism 
of the Empire. 



